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Hotes, 


WITHIN THE FOUR SEAS. 

Tue learned and industrious “T. B., of the | 
Inner Temple, Esquire,” amongst other 
matters not so attractive in historical and 
literary history, compiled the well-known 
collection of quaint ‘Antient Tenures of | 
Land and Jocular Customs of some Manors.’ 
Amongst them is that of Renham in Middle- 
sex, a tenure in chief by the service of finding 
for our lord the king in the army, wherever 
it should be within the four seas of England 
—“jnfra quatuor maria Anglie”—a horse of 

rice, a sack, and a buckle for —“~ days. 

lount cites also the tenure of Upton, 
Northamptonshire, by finding a man-at-arms 
in the king’s war whenever it should be 
necessary within the four seas of En land. 

Sometimes the formula drops the England, 
and confines itself (as in the holding of Siber- 
toft in Northamptonshire) to service “infra 

uatuor maria” (so Blount, quoting a Plea 

ll of 3 Edward I.), which elsewhere—in the 
‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 32—appears as service 
“infra metas Angliz.” | 

A good deal of minor importance attaches 
toan ascertainment, if it be possible, of the | 
time and circumstances of origin of this | 


peculiar phrase. Has it been investigated | 


anywhere so as to trace the earliest occur- 
rence? What were the four seas, and what 
the ancient names of each? Was the Scottish 
Sea, the Mare Scoticum or Scotswater, the 
Mare Fresicum of Nennius, now the Firth of 
Forth, one of them? And does the term 
point to a time when Lothian and Cumbria 
were reckoned English ground ? 

The early names of the different seas 
around the British coast are well worthy of 
inquiry. Thus Beda calls our “North Sea or 
German Ocean ”—so I was taught by rote to 
wf at school—by the name of “ Mare Orien- 
tale,” which, from the insular standpoint, is a 
very proper title. Adam of Bremen (‘ Hist. 
Eccl.,’ ch. 208), on the other shore, calls it the 
Frisian Ocean (Oceanum Frisonicum), which 
the Romans had called British. Pomponius 
Mela and other Roman writers quite justify 
Adam’s statement as to the comprehensive- 
ness of the Oceanus Britannicus. 

What _we now call the English Channel, 
and our French friends dub La Manche, Strabo 
named the Bretannic Strait, whilst Asser 


entitled it the Southern Sea, Mare Meri- 


dianum. In the fourteenth century a current 
title was Mare Anglicanum (‘Rotuli Scotiz,’ 
i. 440, 442) ; and the “ Narrow Seas” soon had 
a wide vogue both in prose and verse. 

On the west coast Nennius names for us 
the Mare Ibernicum, which Hoveden men- 
tions as “ Mare Magnum quo itur in Hiber- 
niam.” It appears to have been known to 
the Northmen as Irlands Haf, contrasting 
with the Great Haf (“Magnus Haff.” ‘ Acts 


| Parl. Scot.,’ i. 420, and see map of Scotland 


in Dr. Joseph Anderson’s translation of the 
‘Orkneyinga Saga’), lying further north 
and embracing the Hebrides. “La Mer de 
Irlande” was a familiar term from the thir- 
teenth century (‘Roll of Carlaverock,’ ed. 
Wright, p. 25). 

The ever-to-be-reverenced Coke upon 
Littleton (fo. 107) cut the knot rather rm 
solved the problem. “Infra quatuor maria,” 
he says, “that is, within the kingdome of 
England and the dominions of the same 
kingdome.” But this leaves us in the dubiety 
we began with about the sea on the north. 
We need to date the phrase first, then we 
may proceed to expound it. 

Finally, it should be stated that from at 
least a period well on in the twelfth century 
the sea on the north may be taken to have 
been the Solway. William the Conqueror’s 
traditional grant of Cumberland to Ranulf 
le Meschyn extended on its northern bounds 
to “the river towards Scotland called 
Sulewaht, to the true marches there between 
England and Scotland” (‘ Distributio Cum- 
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brie,’ in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695 edition, 
p. 645). This is an exceedingly questionable 
grant, however. Under Henry III. the 
tenants by cornage in Cumberland were 
bound (‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 380) to march on 
the king’s command “in the army of Scot- 
land, viz., in the vanguard in going, and in the 
rearguard in returning.” Under Edward II. 
“la Marche de Solewathe” was claimed by 
the lieges of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land as the limit of their obligatory military 
service (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ iil. 716). Seem- 
ingly, then, if the tenure phrase about the 
four seas had its beginning after 1157, when 
Malcolm IV. ceded to Henry II. the city of 
Carlisle, and the estuary became the definite 
English boundary, there could be little doubt 
where the waters of the desiderated “sea” 
flowed, although strictly the Solewathe was 
not then reckoned a sea. But what if the 
phrase was a tradition even in 1157? I shall 
not be surprised if the expression should 
prove untraceable so far back as the twelfth 
century, to say nothing of the eleventh and 
the Norman Conquest. This I 
of the picturesquely impossible tale of the 
puissant King Edgar’s 3,600 strong ships 
stationed in squadrons on the east, west, and 
northern coasts—an apparent recognition not 
of four seas, but three—and of his annual 
circumnavigation of the island (Florence of 
Worcester, year 975). Likely enough the 
term may have taken rise tenurially, as 
definitive of the limits of feudal service, in 
which case ordinary analogies would make it 
of later birth than the feudal condition it 
expressed. Gro. NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 


Rosert Anprews, M.P. For WEOBLEY, 
1646-53.—He is one of the members of the 


Long Parliament whose identity has baffled | 


He was elected in 
lace of Arthur Jones, 


all research to trace. 
October, 1646, in the 


Viscount Ranelagh, disabled for Royalism, | 


and managed to retain his seat, although not 
without difficulty, until Cromwell “put an 
end to their prating” in 1653. He was not 
an active member, although he certainly 


served on two important committees, being | 


added to the Committee for Compounding in 
March, 1648, and that for Plundered Ministers 
in July, 1650. In Cromwell’s three Parlia- 
ments he had no place, Weobley sending no 
members, but he was re-elected to that called 
by Richard Cromwell in 1659. The last trace 
of him is in February, 1662, when Francis 
Mansell petitioned the king for leave to re- 
sign to Robert Andrews his place of Customer 
Inward at Southampton, which through in- 


say in spite | 


| is described in a charter of Edward the Con- 


‘disposition he was unable to fulfil, and the 
| petition was referred to the Lord Treasurer 
'(‘Cal. State Papers’). I should be obliged to 
,any correspondent who could say who this 
|member was and what became of him. [¢ 


| has been thought that he was a brother to. 


Theophilus Andrews, M.P. and Recorder of 
Evesham in 1659, who died in 1670. Theophilus 
Andrews bore similar arms to those of An- 
drews of Redditch, Evesham, and Offenham, 
Worcestershire. He was admit to Gray's 
Inn 7 Nov., 1644, as “of Offingham, Wor- 
cester,” but unfortunately the Admission 
Register does not further indicate his 
parentage. A pedigree of Andrews of Red- 
ditch, Offenham, and London is given in the 
Visitation of London, 1634, but does not 
name Theophilus. The eldest son of Thomas 
Andrews of Redditch, with whom the pedi- 
gree commences, is called Robert, but is, I 
fear, too early for the Weobley M.P. 

W. D. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Knartum.— Built on a long, narrow strip of 
land formed by the junction of the Blue and 
| White Nile, the town, from the configuration 
of its site, was called Ahartum, a word that 
means “the elephant’s trunk.” If the first 
report as to the title to be assumed by the 
Sirdar had _ been correct, this would surely 
have been the most singular appellation ever 
borne by a British peer. Isaac TAYLor. 


XerEs.—Canon Taylor tells us that the 
initial X in Xeres is a guttural, like the 
German ch, so it probably equates the Greek 
| x, cht ; but see also the Semitic M, cheth ; thus 
Xeres = French Aéresse (see ante, p. 256). In 
Hebrew we find kheres, “the sun,” which 
varies to kheresh, “a smith,” and Assyrian 
khurasu for gold. All this may be compared 
with the Sanskrit sur, “to rule,” so sura, gira, 
sirya, “the sun”; Greek xnpdw, xipios. The 
comparisons are endless, but Sanskrit sur, as 
above, is a duplicate of chir, “to burn,” so 
kheres = the scorcher, none the less the lord 
of day. Had Xeres a temple to the sun 
while Cadiz or Gades was still an 1 


ALL. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PLACE-NAMES IN “ Heap.” (See ante, p. 285.) 
—In addition to the examples given by 
your correspondent as derived from hafod 
and heved, there are others in which “head” 
is manifestly from Aida. Here in Somerset 
we have } Fivehead, and 
Fitzhead. Nynehead explains itself. Five- 
head is Fihida in Domesday, while the latter 
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fessor as “Fifehyda et other Fifehyda”—- 
i.e, two Fivehides, now compounded into 
one, Fitzhead (Eyton, ‘ Domesday Studies,’ 
Somerset, i. 145). 
Minehead can scarcely mean the “summer 
residence on the rock,” as all who know the 
Jace may see at a glance. In Domesday it 
is written “in Hundredo Manehefve” and 
“Maneheva,” which seem to point rather to 
heved than to hafod. The final syllable seems 
to denote the rock rather than the first. | 
Magen-hedfod or heved, i.e. Main-head (land), | 
is more true as a descriptive name. 
F. T. | 


There are two names in -head sufficiently 
curious to be added to those which I have 
already noticed (ante, p. 285). One of them is 
Fifehead, which occurs three times in Dorset, 
and five times in Somerset. It denotes a 
manor which contained five hides of land. 
The other is Woolhead in Lancashire, where 
a wolf’s head was erected on a post as a 
boundary mark or tribal emblem. So Wolley | 
in Yorkshire was —— Wolfelay, the | 
“wolf leigh.” saac TAYLOR. 


“AgrtaL Tour.”—The well-known stanzas 
in Beattie’s ‘Minstrel’ on the ‘Melodies of 


Morn’ close thus, according to Campbell’s | 


all attribute the flight and the song to the 

male bird, which, presumably, is in accord- 

ance with natural om THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Henry ScoGan CuHavucer. — Prof. 
Lounsbury, of Yale, a vigilant student of 
Chaucer, wishes the correction made in 
‘N. & Q. of an unlucky slip in the article on 


‘Scogan in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
‘graphy.’ It is there stated that Chaucer’s 


well-known and much admired balade ‘ Fle 
fro the pres’ is undoubtedly by Henry 
Scogan. Every one knows, of course, that 
it is by Chaucer. ae 


Avrora Boreas. (See v. 46, 117, 
312.)—In ‘The Faerie Queene,’ bk. iv. canto i., 
there is the following fine stanza (13) de- 
scriptive of “incomparable Britomart,” as 
Scott calls her in ‘ Marmion ’:— 

With that her glistering helmet she unlaced ; 

Which doft, her golden locks that were upbound 

Still in a knot, unto her heels down traced, 

And like a silken veil in compass round 

About her back and all her body wound : 

Like as the shining sky in summer’s night, 

What time the days with scorching heat abound, 

Is crested all with lines of fiery light, 

That it prodigious seems in common people’s sight. 


Jortin, in a note quoted in Todd’s ‘Spenser, 


‘Specimens,’ vii. 429, and the Aldine edition 1861, says, “ Spenser here gives a description 
call 


of Beattie’s ‘ Poems ’:— 
Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 
Prof. Saintsbury, who disposes rather sum- 
marily of Beattie in Mr. Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets,’ reads “aerial tower.” It would be 
interesting to know which of the forms 
the poet himself actually used. If it was 
“tour,” then he may have meant “ tower,” as 
others have done ; but it is more probable 
that he was thinking of the circling, wheeling 
flight of the bird than of the mere pitch to 
which it had attained. Editors of Milton 
differ similarly in their presentation of the 
passage in ‘Paradise Lost,’ xi. 185, where 
tour” seems to be the preferable form :— 


The bird of Jove, stoopt from his aéry tour, 


of what we Aurora Borealis.” 

E. L. G.’s description, at the second refer- 
ence, of the aurora that he saw near London 
during the siege of Paris is suggestive of 
Milton’s fine lines in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. ii. 
533-8; also of ‘The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, ii. 8. There seems to me something 
singularly weird and unearthly about the 
last couplet of this stanza :— 

He knew by the streamers that shot so bright 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 

JONATHAN BovcuIER. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


AturED or AverRAy CornspurGH.—The 
Atheneum of 29 October, in a notice of the 
first volume of the ‘ Calendar of Inquisitions 
post Mortem,’ writes :— 

**A name which excites comment is that of 
* Alfred’ Cornburgh, whose Inquisition post mortem 


Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. 
“High -tow’ring” would appear to be the 
reading of ‘Paradise Regained, ii. 280, 
though “touring” might do. In reference to 
Beattie, it is noticeabh 
him to describe the female bird as the song- 
ster ; it would be as easy to change “her” to 


his” as to alter the spelling of “tour.” | 


Shakspeare, Milton, D’Avenant (“The lark 
now leaves his watery nest”), and Thomsun 


e that his editors allow 


occurs in this volume. Was ‘ Alfred’ a name then 
|in use, or has the editor taken on himself so to 
| render ‘Aluredus’? We ask because this_ man 
| who was a squire of the body to Henry VI. and 
| Edward IV., and who et a chantry at Rom- 
ford, occurs also in the recently published Calendar 
of Edward IV. Patent Rolls, where the editor 
| indexes him as ‘ Alfred,’ and treats ‘ Averay Corne- 
burght’ as a different person. The form ‘ Averay’ 
is there taken from a Seoument in English, and is, 
we believe, the name the man really bore. The 
point is of interest because antiquaries have always 
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been puzzled by the name ‘Aluredus,’ which is| “The seyd Chapman supportors is Blakeney, 


common enough in Domesday. Mr. Freeman looked 
on those who bore it as ‘Aliveds and Englishmen ; 
but it was really a Breton name, and seems to 
represent Auvré.’ 

I have been long interested in Alured Corn- 
burgh; and, in the hope of ascertainin 
something further concerning him, [ as 
permission to give the following particulars 
gathered some years since :— 


“In the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry VL. 
(1454-5) ‘ Alueridus Corneburgh’ was appointed by 
patent ‘Controrotulator omnium minerar’ auri 

nti, &c. - ~ in comitatibus Devon’ et Cornub 

p litum pgis’ (‘Calendarium Rotulorum 
Patentium,’ p. 296 b); and in 1460-1 (39 Henry VL.) 
there was further granted by that king to Alvere- 
dus Corneburgh * Custodiam Castri isle 
ac Officium Feodarii & Escetoris Regis, Ducatus 
Cornubie ad Vitam,’ &c. (Originalia, 39 Henrici VL, 
Rotulo 10, Jones’s ‘Index to the Records,’ vol. ii., 
Addenda). 
reign, but Corneburgh was evidently in equal 
favour with the victorious Yorkists who overthrew 
that monarch. As ‘Alver Cordburgh’ he figures 
in the accepted list of Sheriffs of Cornwall as 
having held the shrievalty in 1465 and 1469; and 
his name twice occurs as the collector 
subsidy during the reign of Edward IV. 
the ‘ Lay Subsidies of the Exchequer’ one (87-102) 


unceston, | 


This was the last year of Henry VI.’s | 


of a} 
Among | 


is the account of ‘ Alvered Cornebury,’ late Sheriff | 


of Cornwall, of the ‘Alien Subsidy’ granted 
at Reading, March 6th, 31 Henry VI. (1453), the 
collection being from Michaelmas 4 Edward IV. 
1464) to the next Michaelmas, William Beare (or 

sre), the Sheriff for 1465-6, being the next to 
account; while another (87-101) is the account of 
*Alvered Cornburgh, esq.,’ Sheriff of Cornwall 
coliector of the alien subsidy of 16d., 6d., 40s., and 
i. Guanes at the date and place before men- 
tion and collected from Michaelmas 8 E 
ward IV. (1468) to the next Michaelmas. The 
accepted list of sheriffs gives Sir John Colshull of 
Tremadart as Bere’s successor in 1466-7; but in the 
Launceston Mayor's Accounts of 6 Edward IV. 
(1466-7) is an entry of a payment for wine given to 
Aluered Cornburgh, Sheriff of Cornwall (Peter’s 
‘History of Launceston,’ p. 148). And in the 
‘Grants, &c., from the Crown during the Reign of 
Edward the Fifth’ (published by the Camden 
Society in 1854) it appears (p. 44) that Alveredus 
Cornburgh was appointed to the controllership of 
the goinage of tin in Cornwall and Devon, May 19, 
1 Edw. V. (1483) ; and he seems from the Harleian 
MSS. (433 art. 1421) to have been also under-treasurer 
of Cornwall.” — Western Antiquary, vol. x. p. 40. 

To these particulars [ would now add that 
“ Alveredus Corneburgh, armiger,” was re- 
tarned for Cornwall to the Parliament of 
Edward IV. summoned to meet at Westminster 
on 3 June, 1467, and as “Alfredus Corn- 
burgh” was elected for Plymouth to the 
Parliament summoned for 16 Jan., 1477/8. 
It is further to be noted that in a letter of 
15 July, 1462 (4), from John Russe to John 
ton, one Thomas Chapman, 

an evyl disposyd man al wey ayens you,” 
the writer 


clerk of the sygnet, and Avery Cornburght, yoman 
of the Kynges chaumbre. He hathe here of Avereyes 
xxiiij. tune wyn, whereof at the long wey h» 
make the seyd Averey a lewd rekenyng.”—'‘aird- 
ner’s edition of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 107. 
DuUNHEVED. 


THE CoNSONANTAL CoMBINATION “st,”— 
Under the heading ‘ Modestest’ (ante, p. 351) 
Dr. Spence affirms his conviction that 
“modestest” is a very ugly word, while Mr. 
YARDLEY pronounces just the opposite opinion, 
Tastes differ, but I agree with Dr. Spence, and 
take occasion to add that the s¢ sound is far 
too prevalent in our language. It seems to 
me only a barbarous ear that prefers “amidst,” 
“amongst,” “betwixt,” “whilst,” to “amid,” 
“among,” “between,” “while.” “ Against” 
might be added to these, but it is no longer 
permissible to use “again,” as it formerly was 
and in dialect still is. “Alongst” is for- 
tunately obsolete. Harshness is imparted to 
the spoken language by the use of the s 
forms, owing to the aggregation of so many 
consonants, even before a word commencing 
with a vowel, “amongst” and “whilst 
being hideous. But the cacophony is much 
aggravated when they precede a word begin- 


| ning with two or three consonants—in such 


verbal collocations, for instance, as “ whilst 
dreading” and “amongst strangers,” the 
latter pair presenting a concourse of seven 
consonants. Theemployment of these forms, 
eschewed by the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures,* is a sin against etymology as 
well as against euphony, for the final ¢ in all 
is the work of corruption. Yet I have known 
writers alter “while” and “among” im 
printers’ proofs to “whilst” and “amongst, 
nee probably of the existence, certainly 
of the propriety, of theformer. F. Apams. 


Two Qvorations. — Quotations in the 
issues of the 7imes and of the Globe respec- 
tively of the last few days suggest to me the 
following note, which may be useful. 

1. “Mend or end.”—Some fourteen years 
ago, when the House of Lords was not in the 
height of popularity with one of the great 
— parties in the State, a well-known 
eader on its side gave vogue to the saying 


a House “must either be mended or 
ended. 

In the 7'imes of 23 October, 1884, I recalled 
the alliteration, as dating from at least as 
early as 1584, from Lyly’s ‘ Alexander and 
Campaspe,’ Act V. sc. iv. :— 


* There are three examples therein of ‘“‘ betwixt,” 
and one (Matt. v. 25) of the archaic adverbial formr 
““whiles.” Elsewhere “among,” between, 
“while” are invariably used. 
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“Commonly we see it incident in artificers to 
be enamoured of their own works......especially 

inters, who, playing with their own conceits, 
now coveting to draw a glancing eye, then a rolling, 
now a winking, still mending it, never ending it, 
till they be caught with it; and then,” &c. 

I have since found the use of the same 
alliteration also in the Eixay BactArky, § 15, 
p. 85, ed. 1648 (p. 115, ed. 1649) :— 

“T had the charity to interpret that most part of 


my subjects — against my supposed errors, not 
my person : an intended to mend me, not to end 
me.” 


2. The French proverb “Il n'y a que le| 
premier pas qui cofite” is almost invariably | 
misquoted by English writers and speakers | 
in its opening words, and twisted into “Ce 
nest que le premier pas qui coite.” 

The proper form is the only form recog- 
nized by Littré, who (s.v. “pas,” 28), after 
explaining its meaning as “le plus difficile en 
toutes choses est de commencer,” goes on :— 

“Le Cardinal de Polignac, parlant du miracle de 
Saint Denis, appuyait beaucoup sur ce qu'il y a 
deux lieues de Paris 4 Saint Denis. Monseigneur, 
dit une femme d’esprit, il n’y a que le premier pas 
qui cotite.”—Condil., ‘Art d’Eer.,’ ii. 10. 

So in the ‘Liaisons Dangereuses’ of Cho- | 
derlos de Laclos, Lettre exlii. (vol. ii. p. 277, | 
ed. Londres = Paris, 1796) :— | 

“ Jattendrai jusqu’a cing heures, et si alors je 
nai pas eu de nouvelles, jirai en chercher moi- 
méme; car, surtout en procédés, il n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coiite.” 

So even in the French of the Italian Casa- 
‘Mémoires,’ vol. iv. c. xiii. p. 396 
(ed. Paris, 1882) :— 

“Comme il n’y a que le premier i cofite...... 
Thid. vol. vi. ch. ix. p. 317 :-— 


“Le reste alla mieux, car il n’y a que le premier 
pas qui cofite.” 


RicHarp Horton Samira. 
Atheneum Club. 
For “ Mend or end,” see 8 S. v. 486 ; vi. 11, 277, 
; Vil. 18; viii. 512; xii. 477. For “‘Cotite qui 
cotite,” or, “* Cofite que coiite,” see 8 
ii. 391, 525, under ‘ Misquoted Proverbs.’] 


Mann, Brass Encraver, York. (See S. 
x. 305.)\—This note may be supplemented by 
a reference to the Yorksh. Archeol. Journ., 
xv. 35, where mention is made of a brass in 
Normanton Church, 1668, bearing “Tho. 
Mann, Eboraci, sculp.” Ww C. B. 


Otp Postace Sramps.—Can any one ex- 
plain what is done with the old penny 
postage stamps which so many people— 
children especially—collect ? The fancy is not 
new. I remember it quite five-and-thirty 


years ago, and probably it was not new then. | 


From time to time I am reminded that it 
still goes on, and the following, from the 
Morning Post of 3 Nov., shows that it is not 
confined to our own county :— 

“*M. le Chanoine de Roy, the head of the Semi- 
nary at Liége, has acquainted me with some of the 
marvellous results obtained by the collection of old 
postage stamps. Since the movement was start 
seven years ago 300,000,000 stamps have been col- 
lected, which realized 50,000fr. With a portion 
of this sum the Belgian missionaries have been able 
to establish and thoroughly organize five Christian 
villages on the Congo. The collection of stamps 
is to be continued, and the proceeds will be de- 
voted to erecting a cathedral at Leopoldsville, in 
the Congo Free State.” 

Still, I put the heading of this as a question, 
What can be done with (old penny or other 
common) postage stamps? The answer I get 
is always, It is for a mission, or a mission 
school, almost always Roman Catholic, gener- 
ally in China. I am quite unable to see the 
connexion between old stamps and a mission- 
ary school in China, or even in the Congo 
Free State. It appears from the cutting that 
it is not the stamps themselves that go to 
establish the school, but the money got for 
them. Then why is this money always to be 
raised by the sale of old stamps, instead of 
old boots, preserved-meat tins, or other use- 
less rubbish? What further strikes me in 
this statement as to the Congo Mission is the 
smallness of the sum that does so much. Five 
Christian villages are established and tho- 
roughly organized for a part of 2,000/. All 
the same, who or what are the people who 
give 2,000/. for 300,000,000 bits of dirty paper ; 
and what do they do with them when they 
have bought them ? J. K. Laverton. 


“CanonicaLs.”—To a correspondent of the 
British Bee Journal of 22 Oct., p. 414, belongs 
the honour of being able to subscribe herself 
“*Queen Bee,’ Hon. Sec. W.D.B.K.A., Third- 
Class Expert B.B.K.A.” She adds, “I must 
have the pleasure of signing my full canoni- 
cals for once.” Sr. SwiTHrn. 


CATHERINE MARIA FANSHAWE. (See ante, 
p. 380.)—Doubtless by a slip of the pen, this 
talented lady is called Caroline at the above 
reference. As this is the second time I have 
seen her so called I venture to point out the 
mistake. A volume of her ‘ Literary Remains’ 
was printed by Pickering in 1876. 

A. T. M. 

‘Le Pars Bénit DE Monsieur L’ABBE DE 
Marieny.’—This little book of only twenty- 
three pages was printed in 1673, without any 
indication of its origin. Seeing the title in a 
Paris catalogue, I wrote for it, expecting to 
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receive a treatise on the custom of distri- 
buting bread, blessed but not consecrated, 
which prevails in some parts of France. To 
my surprise I found myself reading a rhymed 
satire on the extortions of churchwardens 
and other functionaries. Among other things 
a man is brought in who has buried his wife, 
and is charged 2,000 livres. Says he :— 

Si vous ne vous étes mépris, 

Il fait cher mourir a Paris ; 

ux mille francs, la somme est forte ; 

Je n’en donnerai jamais tant ; 

J’aimerois ma foi presque autant 

Que ma femme ne fiit point morte. 
The officials reply :—- 

Deux mille francs, nous les aurons. 


He demands an itemized bill. They state 
various particulars :— 

Aprés on doit pour la dépence 

De lestrade et de la crédence, 

Pour le port de trente flambeaux, 

Et de vingt cierges des plus beaux 

ui bruloient durant le Service, 

Pour la peine de notre Suisse, 

Pour celle du Crieur juré ; 

L’on doit 4 Monsieur le Curé 

Pour ses Droits, pour son assistance, 

Aprés il faut pour sa présence. 
But, objects the poor fellow, he was not there. 
“Tl n’y fut point.” They say in reply :— 

Il y fut présent en esprit : 

Sa présence spirituelle, 

Ronflat-il méme dans son lit, 

Se paye comme corporelle. 

Cet Article passe tout net. 

One would gladly know something more 
about this little book. 
Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“Wuisky” or “WuiskEy.” (See 8 vii. 
29, 151, 296.)—It can hardly be that either 
the sack or the port of bygone days was 
ever as pre-eminent in its popularity as is 
whisky at the present day. Whisky is now 
distilled in Scotland at the rate of at least 
thirty million gallons a year. It may be 
worth while to place on record the fashion 
of - (now, probably, at its 
height) for the benefit of future chroniclers 
of our manners and customs. And it is inter- 
esting to be reminded by Smollett that the 
spirit was almost unknown in England what 
time Humphry Clinker was on his memor- 
able —— a century and a quarter ago. 
Melford writes to his friend Sir Watkin 
Phillips :— 

“The Highlanders...... regale themselves with 
whisky ; a malt spirit, as strong as geneva, which 
they swallow in great quantities, without any signs 


I do not find whisky in Bailey, but he gives: 
“ Usquebaugh, a certain cordial made in Ire- 
land.” Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


NAMES OF CHARACTERS IN  FYELDING’s 
Novets.—Some years ago I became aware 
of a curious fact connected with the names 
of Fielding’s characters, to which fact I have 
never seen a reference in any biography of 
him which I have read. It is that a good 
many of his characters’ names are found in 
the list of subscribers to Burnet’s ‘ History of 
his own Time’ (folio, 1724-34) ; for instance, 
Abraham Adams, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
Joseph Andrews, Esq., Thomas Jones, Gent., 
Henry Partridge, Esq., William James, Esq., 
and several Westerns, Esquires. There are 
also the surnames Atkinson, Bennet, Booth, 
Edwards, Harrison, Millar, Matthews, Trent, 
and perhaps others which appear in his novels. 
The “Rev. Mr. Francis Fielding” (whoever he 
might be) was a subscriber to the first volume, 
though not to the second. Whether this is 
of interest to any one but myself I do not 
know. 


Qucrits, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


RrpponismM.—I should be glad to be re- 
ferred to any work that would give me 
trustworthy information about Ribbonism, 
and especially on the secret passwords in use 
among the Ribbonists. In Carleton’s ‘ Fardo- 
rougha the Miser,’ published in 1836, the fol- 
lowing specimen is given on p. 221: “ What 
age are you in?” the answer being, “In the 
end of the Fifth.” A note says that “this 
was taken from the chronological arrange- 
ment of the seven ages of the Christian 
Church, as adapted by the writer of Pas- 
torini.” What does this mean? 

A. L. MayYHEw. 


Joun WINGFIELD was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1578. I should be glad o % further 
particulars concerning him. 4G. F. R. B. 


RicHARD DE Stourton.—Can any of your 
readers render me assistance to discover 
whether there was a Richard de Stourton 
connected with the defence of Worcester 
during the Cromwell] period? Any suggestion 
as to authorities I.could consult would prove 


of inebriation. They are used to it from the cradle, 
and find it an excellent preservative against a winter 
cold, which must be extreme in these mountains.” | 


helpful. My reason for troubling you is 
because an Eleanor Stourton married a Tive- 
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ton of Hemel Hempstead, somewhere about 
the commencement of last century. Their 
daughter Nelly married the eldest son of the 
Rev. Benjamin Preedy, D.D., of St. Albans, 
wherefore my desire to discover the ancestors 
of Eleanor Stourton. The above Richard 
has been mentioned, but I wish for veri- 
fication. Diesy Cores-PREEpy. 


Brampton Famiry.— How can I obtain 
information respecting the family of Bramp- 
ton in Northamptonshire prior to the com- 
mencement of the parish registers in 1550? 
From that date I have the complete record. 
The family appears to have been settled in 
the same place and on the same lands from 


“time immemorial,” although no members of 
it seem to have been of importance or posi- | 
tion. I do not know which documents I 
ought to consult. 


FrepericK J. BRAMPTON. | 


Prttatery.—What is this—plant or moss? | 
The full name, as I have it | oe some old 
folks here, is “ pillatery i’ th’ wall,” and is so 
called “ because it grows in old walls.” This 
is “good for fits,” and “the best thing out for | 
gravel.” THomas | 
Worksop. 
(Seek in dictionary under ‘ Pellitory.’] 
Rev. Francis Srannarp.—He was rector | 
of Stourmouth, Kent, 1719 until his death in 
1726. Any further information would be 
very acceptable. Artuur Hussey. | 
BIGGLESWADE.—Can any one explain this | 
name? It has been sugges by a clerical | 
friend that it means “ By-Ivel’s-swade,” and | 
that Northiil and Southill mean respectively | 
north and south of the river Ivel. Is the | 
name Biggleswade in any way connected 
with the name Swading, which, with Long | 
Swading Plantation, is near Sandy? By “con- 
nected” [ mean as to the derivation of the | 
name. M.A.Oxon. 


“Soor.”—-When did it became customary 
to make this word rime with foot? Fifty | 
years ago everybody, I believe, made it rime | 
with cut. I remember not a few aged per- 
sons of birth and breeding who followed the | 
older sound, and I know some who do so still. 
The more modern pronunciation seems to | 
come from a spurious politeness. It has) 
climbed upward, but the peasant still ignores 
it. I, for one, could wish that society had not | 
followed the use of Tooley Street. J. 8. 


ParisH REGISTERS DATING FROM THE FEast 
or St. Joun.—I find some parish registers | 
headed as dating from the Feast of St. John | 


Baptist, 1558, though the first entries are 
several months later. Was this feast named 
in Act or Order as the date of commence- 
ment ? THursTaN C. PETER. 


“ DEVELOPEMENT.” —Twice at least in the 
Edinburgh Review for October the word 
“ developement ” occurs. At p. 314 Mr. 
Andrew Lang is said (in his ‘ Making of 
Religion’) to be “dissatisfied with the current 
anthropological theory as to the origin and 
developement of religion”; and in a review 
of Mr. Frazer's ‘ Pausanias,’ p. 371, certain 
students are described as having “learned to: 
the orderly and systematic de- 
velopement of Greek art.” The repetition of 
the form seems to show that it is used de- 
signedly and deliberately. Is there any 


authority for the spelling ? 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
[According to the ‘ H.E.D.,’ developement ” was 
common in the last century, and is occasionally 
employed in the present. ] 


HarLeysury. —I think Lord Macaulay 
somewhere wrote a somewhat satirical 
description of the East India Company’s 
college of Haileybury. That description— 
whether justly or not I do not say—repre- 
sented that institution as a sort of paradise 
of mediocrity, where lavish honours were 
awarded to slender scholarship, and where 
there was a gold medal and a row of 
sumptuously bound prize- books for nearly 
every student in the place. If such a passage 
exists —either in Macaulay or any other 
writer—can anybody tell me where it is to 
be found ? M. P. B. 


“ WELKING.”— 

“The eye of the experienced boatman saw the 
horns of the monstrous leviathan welking and 
waving amidst the wreaths of mist.” —Scott’s 
‘Pirate,’ chap. ii. 

This word is not explained in the glossar 
to the only edition of “The Pirate’ I have. le 
it the same word as our Lincolnshire “ welk- 
ing,” which Halliwell explains as wallowing? 
[ have never heard the word in use. 

C. C. B. 

{In the reprint of ‘The Pirate’ just published in 
the “Border” edition of the Caveshey novels 
“welking” is net given in the glossary, though 
“welked” is, as signifying marked with pro- 
tuberances or ridges. } 


ALABASTER Group.—Can any one tell me 
the subject of a small alabaster statuette, of 
ood workmanship? A man on his kn 
bod , bent to the ground in an attitude o: 
subjection, hands bound together behind his 
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back ; a woman, in an attitude of mastery, 
standing over him, with one knee resting on 
his back, and holding a chain attached to his 
hands. The man might be Hercules or Atlas. 
It is almost certainly from a Greek or Roman 
original. Does such a statue exist ? 

JERMYN. 

Barciay’s ‘ ArcEnts.’—I have given up all 
hope of ever finding a copy of this romance, 
or of Miss Reeve’s ‘ Pheenix,’ which I believe 
is a free translation of Barclay’s Latin. 
Under these circumstances I should be much 
pleased if some reader who is happy enough 
to possess the book would write an outline of 
the plot of the work for insertion in ‘N. & Q’ 
—that is, if the Editor be of my opinion that 
such an epitome would be oa worthy of a 
place in these columns. Tuomas AULD. 

Belfast. 

The book is discursive, and its plot could not be 
told in our columns within a reasonable space. We 
had no idea it was scarce. We own at presenta 
copy of an Elzevir edition, and have owned transla- 
tions by Le Grys and by Kingsmill Long. There is 
aa ee we fancy, to despair of obtaining the 


Evetyn’s ‘ Diary.’ —In an edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ published in London by 
Colburn in 1827 occurs the following 
passage :— 

** May, 1645. At executions (in Rome) I saw one, 
a gentleman, hanged in his cloak and hat for 
murder. They struck the malefactor with a club 
that first stunned him, and then cut his throat. At 
— they use a frame like ours at Halifax (a 
guillotine).’ 

Are the words in the parenthesis th 
Evelyn or those of an editor? 

Providence, R.I. 


ose of 
. B. 


C 


THORNTON oF Darton.—Can your readers 
inform me who were the ancestors of Isaac 
Thornton, of Darton, near Barnsley, Yorks, 
say two generations back? He sold his pro- 
perty, and married Miss Naylor, who also 

ad an estate, on which he resided. I am 
desirous of knowing which branch of the 
Thorntons his is. He was buried at Barnsley. 


THEATRE-LIGHTING.—Can any one tell me 
whether, when the auditorium of a theatre 
was lit by candles, there was any provision 
for extinguishing or temporarily shading the 
lights during the performance of the play ; 
or did the lighting remain the same through 
play and entr’actes ? G. L. 


“ Trpuer.”—In vol. iii. of the ‘ Calendar of 
State 2) aad ‘Letters and Papers of the 
Reign of enry VIII.’ under February, 1522, 
is the following: “Pardon to Joan, wife of 


Edward Legete of Hingham, Norf., spinster, 
alias tipuler.” What is a tipuler ? 
Tuos. Brrp. 
Romford. 


Brownine’s ‘ Paccutarotro.’—What is the 
reference in the mene amusing lines of 
this poem? Speaking of the fair sex, it says : 
Of | aaeeainadal are most frank, how few 

venal ! 
While as for those charges of Juvenal— 
que nemo dixisset in toto 
Visi (edepol) ore illoto— 
He (Pacchiarotto] dismissed every charge with an 

** A page ! ” 
Is this a quotation from some Latin critic of 
Juvenal? A friend suggests that the words 
in toto and cdepol may possibly be inter- 
polated by Browning to fill out his line, and 
that the passage quoted ran: “Que nemo 
dixisset nisi ore illoto”—“ Things which no 
one would have spoken, unless himself foul- 
mouthed.” But is this a quotation, or is the 
phrase invented by Browning ? 

T. S. Omonp. 

“LE BON TEMPS OU NOUS ETIONS SI MAL- 
HEUREUX !”—This expression, with triflin 
variations, occurs frequently in Frene 
literature, and is almost proverbial. Is it 
possible to trace its authorship ; or is it one 
of those sayings which appear to arise spon- 
taneously among a people without the 
possibility of crediting one person with its 
invention? At the conclusion of the elder 
Dumas’s romance ‘Le Chevalier d’Har- 
mental’ is the following passage, in which 
the saying is variously attributed to Ninon 
de l’Enclos and Sophie Arnould :— 

Mademoiselle Delaunay [the Duchess de Maine’s 
niece, afterwards Madame de Staal) fut conduite a 
la Bastille, ot sa captivité, comme on peut le voir 
dans les Mémoires qu'elle a laissés, fut fort adoucie 
ar ses amours avec le Chevalier de Mesnil, et plus 

*une fois, aprés sa sortie, il lui arriva, en pleurant 
l'infidélité de son cher prisonnier, de dire comme 
Ninon ou Sophie Arnould, je ne sais plus laquelle: 
‘Oh! le bon temps of nous étions si malheureux!’” 
—‘ Le Chevalier d’Harmental,’ ii. 318. 

Joun Hess. 


Canonbury Mansions, N. 


FuneraL Customs.— In an interesting 
history of his parish, the Rev. James Murray, 
of Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire, mentions that 
“amid the enjoyments of the people we must 
not fail to notice funerals”; and he 
attention to a curious custom which was 
prevalent in connexion om. 
a rs a sieve containing clay pipes 
with tobacco was handed round before 
the cortége started. Then the mourners 
smoked, and when the kirkyard was reached, 
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as the grave was being filled, each stepped 
solemnly forward and cast his pipe “amang 
the mools.” Can any of your readers explain 
the significance of this custom ? 
J. W. Suanp-Harvey. 
Castle Semple, N.B. 


Wo ArmMs.—Beneath most portraits 
of William Wollaston, author of ‘The Religion 
of Nature Delineated,’ who died in 1724, his 
arms are given as those of Wollaston, bearing 
in pretence a shield with (presumably) the 
arms of his wife, Catharine Charlton, who is 
thus indicated as daughter and heiress of an 
armigerous father. e arms are, or appear 
to be, Azure, on a chevron between three 
sheldrakes or, three mullets sable pierced. 
_ the memoir of Mr. Wollaston it is stated 
that 
“he married Mrs. Catharine Charlton, one of the 
daughters of Mr. Nicholas Charlton, an eminent 
citizen of London, a fine woman, with a good 
fortune and a most excellent character.” 

Can any of your readers say whether her 
father was entitled to bear these arms, or 
whether it was a mere fancy of her husband 
thus to bear them in pretence ? 

ArtHur W. Hutton. 


“ Pig-a-BACK.”—In an amusing account of 
undertakers’ men enjoying themselves, in the 
People of 2 October, was the following :— 


“] knew one eccentric undertaker who, when he 
arrived home from any particular big function in 


the funeral line, used to always insist on his wife 


giving him a pig-a-back round the shop.” 
Is there any authority for this form pig-a- 
back? Webster has pickback, pickpack, pick- 
aback, and pickapack. I had sleage thought 
the third of these was the legitimate form ; 
but the derivation is not clear to me. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Kenprick Famity or WHITECHAPEL, Co. 
Mipptesex.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
any correspondent who can give me par- 
ticulars, no matter how small, regarding this 
family. I believe they are a Huguenot 
family, and that they settled in Bethnal 
Green in 1685 or thereabouts, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. John 
Kendrick, silk-thrower, of Whitechapel, whose 
will was proved in the P.C.C. 23 December, 
1758, mentions a son James, a grandson 
John, and a daughter Elizabeth. To the 
first-mentioned he leaves lands in Cheshunt, 
<0. Herts, and also property in Shoreditch. 
I shall be glad to have any proof showing 
that they are descended from 5 am 


source. 
South Hackney. 


Beplies. 


THE CHURCH (?) AT SILCHESTER. 
(9% §. ii. 101, 158, 277.) 

I am sorry that, owing to absence from 
home and po causes, Mr. BADDELEY’s note 
on this building has remained so long un- 
answered. 

Mr. Bappe.ey rejects the idea of the 
building being a church owing to its central 
position in the city, and argues: “ The 
most natural conclusion, therefore, is that it 
was simply the Court of Justice.” Mr. BAp- 
DELEY is evidently unacquainted with the 
plan of Calleva so far as it has been exca- 
vated, or he would not have overlooked what 
is there patent enough, that the courts of 
justice for the city were already provided for 
in the tribunes at opposite ends of the great 
basilica, a building 270 feet long, which stood 
within a stone’s throw of the little church (as 
I prefer to call it). Besides these, there are 
two apsidal and other halls among the build- 
ings surrounding the forum, which, from their 
position, were probably used for civil pur- 

ses. Why, then, should so small a buildin 

wanted for another “court of justice” 
hard by? A reference to the plans of the 
buildings published in Archeologia (vol. liii. 
pl. xli.) will show what a diminutive struc- 
ture the church is by comparison with those 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. Bappetey further objects to the 
| absence (1) of Christian emblems, and (2) of 
a baptistery. Seeing that the Silchester 
| building is now reduced to its foundations 
and mosaic floor, where does he expect such 
emblems to be found? Hardly on the floor. 
Yet a very little ingenuity will convert the 
central portion of the finer mosaic panel in 
| the apse into a group of four crosses. I do 
not, however, wish to press this point myself. 
| With regard to a baptistery, it is true that 
| there are no apparent traces of such a build- 
| ing; but I am inclined toask Mr. BADDELEY if 
| he thinks so small a church (its total length 
from out to out is only 42 feet) had a bap- 
tistery attached to it. At any rate, there is 
a well just beyond the apse whence to 
draw the water. One feature Mr. BADDELEY 
appears to have overlooked, the base of the 
labrum or laver to the east of the building ; 
but perhaps he will say, despite its accom- 

nying catch-pit, that here was a pedestal 
or an image. 

As to the building being merely a civil 
basilica, can Mr. BADDELEY refer us to any 
examples of similar plan and so small a size, 


with aisles, narthex, quasi-transepts, and an 
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apse ; and will he further point out in what 
respects it fails to conform to the plan of a 
church of the fourth or fifth century ? 

Mr. Bappetey refers to the basilica of 
Constantine, and to its having “had a nave 
and two aisles ; at its N.W. end an apse ; and 
at its S.E. end, or entrance, a vestibule- | 
portico.” I am afraid I cannot accept this | 
reading of the plan. According to Ligorio’s | 
plan (Archeologia, li. 498), the basilica in 
question was a great hall, over 80 feet wide, 
with an apse at one end, and on each side | 
three vaulted divisions, each of 68 feet span, 
of which the central one had also an apse. | 
These divisions communicated with each 
ether, but they certainly did not form aisles 
and the building had three apses instead of | 
one. The entrance hall seems to have been | 
rather of the nature of a chalcidicum than a_ 

rtico, and whereas the Silchester narthex | 
is fully one-fourth the area of the building, | 
the so-called portico of Constantine’s basilica | 
is less than one-twenty-fifth. 

To those who are sufficiently interested in 
the Silchester building to pursue the question 
further I would venture to suggest a perusal | 
of the account of its discovery and surround- 
ings in the fifty-third volume of Archeologia. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hope. 


Rounps or Runes (9 S. ii. 386). — An 
one who cares to look at my ‘ Etymological | 
Dictionary, or any modern dictionary that 
gives reasonable etymologies, will see that | 
rung is the old and correct word for what is | 
now called the rovnd of a ladder. It occurs 
both in Lang.and and Chaucer ; it is known | 
to German, Middle-Dutch, Icelandic, Anglo- | 
Saxon, and Meso-Gothic, and properly means | 
“a spar.” In Gothic it is used in Mark vi. 8, | 
where the A.V. has “staff.” Chaucer dis- 
tinguishes between the upright pieces of a 
ladder, which he calls “ stalks,” and the cross- 
bars, which he calls “ rungs.” 

There can be little doubt that round was 
substituted for rwng by some one who fancied 
the former a more elegant word ; but it is a| 
very poor substitute, as it is not at all 
descriptive of a bar. To complete the 
elegance of the description he should have 
called the upright pieces sem7-rownds, and the 
whole math have been perfect and compact. 

I believe that Shakespeare (‘ Jul. Ces.,’ IT. 
i. 24) is one of the earliest authors to use 
round for rung; if any one knows of an 
earlier example it weal be a kindness to 
give it. 

The ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ (A.D. 1483) has 


the entry, “A ronge of a stee (of a tre, or 
ledder), scalare.” 


I think it is a very unsafe as well as unfair 
method of judging of the value of a word to 
say that it sounds ugly. All words that are 
unfamiliar are very apt to fall under this 
category. Itis far better to consult a dic- 
tionary, or to endeavour to learn something 
about a word’s history. Rung is duly given 
in Todd’s Johnson, and in all other diction- 
aries that are of any value ; and the revival 
of its use is due to the revival of our know- 
ledge of the earlier stages of our language. 

ALTER W. SKEAT. 


“ Feaey ” (9 §. ii. 387).—Fegs! = In faith! 
vide Halliwell. Feggy should mean confident, 
and the phrase would then read, “ Their per- 
sons are generally plump and confident.” 
One is reminded of The — 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Mr. MAYHEW is acquainted, no doubt, with 
the word given in Holloway’s ‘ Provincial- 
isms,’ “ Feg, adj. [fegen, Germ., to cleanse}, 
fair, clean, handsome. North.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Is not this a variant of foggy, fat? 
F. ADAMS, 


“FEGGES AFTER PEACE” (9 §. ii. 387).— 
This is suspiciously like the Latin proverb 
“Ficus post pisces,” explained by Erasmus. 
It is not in ‘lian Ramsay’s collection, nor in 
Bohn’s. If Ray is the only proverbialist who 
notes it, a doubt as to accuracy of transcrip- 
tion is permissible. The questionable word 
is “ peace.” F. ADAMS. 


Faith, assurance, confidence, in consequence 
of settled peace. Fecks = faith. Cf. ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ [. ii.: “T’ fecks...... 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


‘THe FARMER oF St. Ives’ (9* S. ii. 386).— 
This ballad is by the Rev. Paxton Hood. In 
his book ‘Oliver Cromwell : his Life, Times, 
Battlefields, and Contemporaries,’ 1882, this 
ballad is reprinted with two — The 
Battle of Dunbar’ and ‘The Martyrdom of 
Vane,’ as an appendix. In a note the author 
says :— 

“The following ballads are selected from ‘Lays 
and Legends of Puritan Heroes’ by the author of 
the present biography, privately printed, but not 
published, some years since.” 

JoHN PATCHING. 

Brighton. 


Autnor Wanrtep S. ii. 387).—The pas- 
sage quoted in Nares’s ‘Glossary’ occurs m 
the ricks of the Town laid open; or, 
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Companion for Country Gentlemen.’ There | lish ; Milton’s “than whom” with a compara- 
are several editions of the book in this | tive is well known. (4) 1 Kings xii. (not xiii.) 
library, but, so far as I am aware, the | 27, “shall” is equivalent to “certainly will” 


authorship is unknown. or “are sure to,” expressing what is some- 
; a Epwarp M. Borraso. | times called “inevitable futurity,” as in verse 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 26, “Jeroboam said in his heart, Now shall 


the kingdom return to the house of David,” 
hg i - ’ 
” is no desire or “act of volition” expressed. 

ae hich exactly | Now abideth faith, hope charity thew 
»| three,” is often explained as an archaism 
= abideth” being the archaic third person 
th abject of the the lural, and it is undoubted that that archaic 
until be taken.” Coverdale’s Bible, how. | cogtary 
» HOW- as late as Tyndale, from whom the phrase 
eet ith all the subsequent Came.” But st maybe simpy explaine. 
that! yeverGa tantum | with the others, 
de eis which, in fact, is the idiom of the original 

Ellicott observes, ad loc. “The _phrase pr > of 
by into manet (‘the avkward Whom do 

the age any obstacle, leaving the be bed 
the Teves have crested But it 
. | easy to see that the influence of the Latin 
~ fay, to ig responsible, the first part being, if taken 
Perhaps the translation “disappear ” would | “that T the fon 
be most OPES vleW, avoid the more awkward though correct 
Ger the | | Wicliffite rendering “to be mannes Son.” 
meral usage e the The two rightly rendered parts make, when 
query. D. MARSHALL, PSA. | a of incorrect English gram- 
I agree with Mr. Pore that the passive |™2" ut all the great English versions 
rendering given to yévytac is unwarranted ; os ey oy (e) It is difficult to see 
but I do not see that there is any need of | ¥ nat is to be foun fault with in the phrase 
giving it a “middle-voice meaning.” Wh for Th dear Son’s sake, Jesus Christ our 
not render it, as the aorist of this al Lord.” yron wrote, for the queen's sake, 
usually is rendered, simply by “be”? “Until his sister”; Shakespeare wrote, “It is 
he be out of the way” leaves it an open Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
uestion whether the “he” spoken of is to be = ; and plenty of like instances may 


orcibly removed or to retire voluntarily »given. The cases quoted are not “simply 
R. M. Spence, D glaring solecisms”; they are rather “instances 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. to be explained by historical grammar.” 
O. W. Tancock 


Dovstru, GRAMMAR IN THE A.V. AND In| Little Waltham. 


THE Prayer Book (9 ii. 305).—It would 
that Virent is a little hypercritical on 

several instances from English writers into 

latinism than “a glaring solecism,” and is | °O?¢*ion with Prov. xxvii. 3, which he 

probably due to the Vulgate “ira stulti cates >= 

utroqgue gravior”; Wiclif’s “than either”| |“ You are a much greater loser than me by his 

avoids the difficulty, but the Revisers have | death.”—Swift to an Letter 63. Set 

apparently accepted the view that “than” s 4 suffers hourly more than me.”—Swift to 

f radually “obtained a repositional “"— Who were obliged to the same proportion more 

oree,” as it certainly has in colloquial Eng- | than us.”—Swift, ‘Conduct of the Allies.’ 
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“*King Charles, and more than him the Duke.” 
—Bolingbroke, ‘ Dissert. on Parties,’ Letter 3. 

“You or 1 may as lawfully preach as them that 
do.”—Hobbes, ‘ Hist. of Civil Wars,’ p. 6. 

The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee. 
Prior. 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 
Prior. 

“‘Phalaris, who was so much older than me.”— 
Bentley, ‘ Dissert. on Phalaris,’ p. 357. 

Upon these Lowth remarks that it ought to 
be “I,” “we,” &c. But he observes that “ per- 
haps the following may admit of doubt ”:— 

Nor hope to be myself less miserable 

By what I seek, but others to make such 

As Milton, ‘ P. L.,’ ix. 126. 

As to “shall” in the third person, there is, 
p. 78: “Shall in the second and third persons 
promises, commands, or threatens.” To which 
there is this note :— 

“This distinction was not observed formerly as 
to the word shall, which was used in the second and 
third persons to express simply the event. So like- 
wise should was used, where we should make use of 
would, in the Vulgar Translation of the Bible.” 

In respect of “ Whom do men say ” there is 
this parallel from Locke, p. 120 :— 

““If you were here you would find three or four 
in the parlour after dinner, whom you would say 
passed | their time agreeably.” —‘ Letter to Moly- 
neaux. 

Also: “He whom ye pretend reigns in 
heaven” (Adventurer, No. 76), with the 
remark, “It ought to be who.” 

The explanation of the singular verb 
“abideth” with three nominatives can 
compared with the remarks, p. 131 :— 

‘But sometimes after an enumeration of parti- 
culars thus connected the verb follows in the 
—— number, and is understood to be applied to 
each of the preceding terms: as...... in Hooker, 
‘E. P.,’ i. 4, ‘where......all Joy, tranquillity, and 
peace even for ever and ever doth dwell’; ‘Sand, 
and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a 
man without understanding’ (Ecclus. xxii. 15).” 

It is worthy of remark that this is still the 
translation of the R.V. 
{1 Cor. xiii. 13) in the R.V. So also is it 
“heavier than them both ” (Prov. xxvii. 3) and 
“ shall kill me” (1 Kings xii. 27). 

Ep. F.S.A. 


“Now abideth......these three.” But was 
not -ath at one time a plural termination, 
and may not this account for many such sur- 
vivals? Thus in the Litany, “Craft and 
subtilty...... worketh.” W. C. B. 


To Vrrenr’s examples may be added 
these :— 

“And Balak sent yet again princes, more, and 
more honourable thant um. xxii. 15. 


So it is “abideth ” | 


This can only be justified on the assumption 
that they is the subject of some verb under. 
stood, and this seems to me a mere assump 
tion made to account for the inaccuracy. 

“* Let the sea make a noise, and all that therein 
is: the round world, and they that dwell therein.” 
—Ps. xeviii. 8, Prayer 
No one would write, “ Let they that dwell in 
the world make a noise.” 

W. D. Sweetine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


It seems pretty certain that the second 
Collect for the Queen—whatever ancient 
authority may have influenced it—was com- 
posed in 1549. See Blunt and Procter. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


MARK §. ii. 327).—A corre- 
spondent has directed attention to “ the best, 
indeed the only work on_this subject, a valu- 
able book by Mr. Louis Fagan of the British 
Museum.” See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. x. 168, 217. 

EveraRD Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Writinc Encive: Georce Rippata 8. 
ii. 129, 235).—A long account of Ridpath will 
be found in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xlviii. Refer- 
ence is there made to John Dunton’s ‘Life 
and Errors,’ p. 179, from which work the fol- 
lowing extract is made :— 

“Tt was this ingenious [Rides 
invented the Pobgresles, or Writing Engine, by 
which one may with great facility write two, four, 
six, or more copies of any one thing upon so many 
different sheets of paper at once. This Writing 
Engine is likewise attended with this oe 
that, being moved by the foot while the hand 
the Pens, it keeps the whole body in warmth and 
exercise, which prevents many of the usual incon- 
veniences of a sedentary life, besides the time which 
the engine saves in dispatch.” 

RicHarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Patrens (9% §. i. 44, 336, 413, 471; ii. %, 
235, 334).—Why will not Mr. THos. RaTcLirrs 
allow that there were two kinds of clogs: 
(1) the wooden-soled foot-gear worn in certain 

rts of England up to the present time; 
) and the hinged wooden-soled overshoes 
ladies paddled about in fifty years ago! Dr. 
Joseph Wright is more liberal-minded i 
‘The English Dialect Dictionary.’ He has, 
under Clog: “1. A shoe with a wooden sole, 
gen. of alder-wood, strengthened with iron at 
the heels and edges ; a wooden shoe, and 
“4. Obsol. A kind of patten or sandal, worn 
by women over their shoes to protect their 
feet in wet or dirty weather when walking 
short distances.” e last three words are & 
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happy addition to the definition. Had my | great Florentine ; nor, I venture to submit, 


dear mother or her mother ever taken a cross- 
country walk or a long pedestrian excursion 
of any kind, she could not have done it in 
her clogs. St. SwirHr. 


We used to have a saying in South Notts, 
As awkward as a cat in pattens.” Is it in 
common use ? Cc. C. B. 


BripGetT CHEYNELL, ABBOT, OR WARNER 
ii. 87, 155)..—The more or less 
contemporary authorities of A. a Wood’s 
‘Ath. Oxon.’ and the ‘ Biog. Brit.’ state that 
John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, did marry 
Bridget, the widow of Robert Abbot, Bishop 
of Salisbury ; when is not quite clear, but 
as in her will, dated 11 (not 7) August, 1635, 
she there describes herself as the widow of 
Abbot, she must have married Warner after 
that date (probably when he was Dean of 
Lichfield, 1633-7). When she married him, 
when she died, and where she is buried are 
still uncertain. The rector of Petworth can 
only find the following entry, “March 23, 
1645. Bridget—widow.” 

Record Office papers show that Warner’s 
wife was alive 4 December, 1643, and also 
that in his wanderings in the West Country, 
1643-6, he went to my with “his wife's 
nearest kindred, then living at Bromfield 
Salop, and thence with them to Ludlow unti 
my new ay to London after a dangerous 
sickness ” (¢.¢., May, 1646); and as her will was 
_—_ 4 her son and residuary legatee 

rancis Cheynell, 26 Feb., 1646/7, she must 
have died between 1643 and 1647. As she died 
without issue by Warner, her original will 
might well be proved, as described in the act 
of probate, under her name “ Bridget Abbot 
of Petworth,” without disproving that she 
really died the wife of Bishop Warner. Can 
any of your readers throw further light on 
the matter—when she married Warner, where 
she died, and where she is buried? I suspect, 
myself, somewhere in the West a a 


Sr. Fursey (9% S. ii. 25, 104, 176).—I am 


teful to Mr. Pacer Toynsee for his in- | 


tion respecting this Irish saint, but I 
regret that he judged it expedient to travel 
out of his way in order to designate my 

telana notes as a tissue of quotations | 
from authors easily accessible to readers of | 
N. & Q’ This, to say the least, is both 
ungenerous and inaccurate. Mr. ToyNsee | 
occupies too high a niche in the Dante temple | 
to justify his depreciation of any groper, | 
however humble, in the “selva oscura” of the | 


| 1s his attitude warranted by facts. The value 


of my notes in the Danteiana column may be 
reasonably questioned, but, if I may judge 
my own cause, those notes are certainly not a 
mere string of excerpts from commentators. 
Mr. ToynBer has every right to his own views, 
but let me hope he will recognize the unfair- 
ness of such a ventilation of them as that 
referred to above. Happily the compensa- 
tions of life outweigh its worries. My 
contributions to Danteian literature in the 
pages of ‘N. & 3 have won for me the warm 
interest of the late Mr. Gladstone and Prof. 
Tomlinson, together with that of Signor 
Valgimigli, Dante Professor at Owens College 
in this city. The latter, whose excellent 
*Culto di Dante in Inghilterra’ stamps him 
as a cultured critic and historian, wrote thus 
to me on 23 August last :— 

Mio ReEvVERENDO SiGnore,—Il Sig. Theo. W. 
Koch, della Cornell University Library, mi manda 
Y unita cartolina. So benissimo che “J. B.S.” é 
la Reverenza vostra ed ho anzi letto il bell’ articolo 
nel numero di‘N. & Q.,’ 9 Lug., 98. Ora il Koch 
sta compilando un catalogo di opere e opuscoli 

nteschi e desidera perd conoscere chi sid 
“J. B.8.,” il quale sia detto a di Lei onore, fondé 
la Colonna Danteiana. 

Mi credo sempre, suo devotissimo, 
A. VALGIMIGLI. 
The postcard was as follows :— 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Aug. 13, 1898. 

Dear S1rr,—Can you tell me who “J. B.8.,” the 
author of ‘ Danteiana’ in Notes and Queries, July 9 
1898, is? He signs himself from Manchester, and l 
thought you might know his full name. We dislike 
to enter initials in our catalogue if the full name is 
obtainable. Sincerely 

HEO. W. Kocn. 

May I add that Mr. Koch has since very 
kindly sent me a copy of his admirable 
‘Dante in America,’ and Part I. of his cata- 
logue of the Dante Collection in the Cornell 
Library? Self-defence is my only apology 
for the obtrusion of these personalities in 
‘N. & J. B.S. 


Manchester. 
CLARET AND VIN-DE-GRAVE (8" 8. xii. 485, 


transporte hors du Royaume. 


512; 9 S.i. 52; ii. 156).—“ Nouvelle Descrip- 
tion de la France, Tome Quatriéme, par M. 
Piganol de la Force, 2nde édit., 4 Paris, chez 
Florentin Delaulne, Rue Saint Jacques a4 
Y’Empereur, 1722, A.P.D.R.,” vol. v. p. 524 :— 

‘Commerce de Guyenne et Gascogne.— Bourdeaux 
étant dans un Pais tort abondant en vin, les avan- 
tages de cette situation donnent lieu aux Etrangers 
d’y venir faire des cargaisons trés considérables de 
vins & d’eaux de vie. Lorsque le commerce n’est 
point interrompu par la = on charge tous les 
ans & Bourdeaux cent mille tonneaux de vin quel’on 
Ces vins ne sont pas 
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seulement du cri de la Généralité de Bourdeaux, il 

en vient une grande quantité de Montauban & du 

nguedoc. Tous les vins qui ne sont pas de l’Elec- 
tion de Bourdeaux, ne doivent pas entrer dans la 
ville ; l'on les porte au fauxbourg du Chartron, con- 
formément 4 une transaction passée en_1500, entre 
le Languedoc et la ville de Bourdeaux. Cette trans- 
action regle aussi le tems de la descente de ces vins 
& Noel afin que Pancienne Sénéchaussée de Bour- 
deaux puisse vendre les siens avant que les autres 

oient arrivez. 

“On tient tous les ans 4 Bourdeaux deux Foires, 
qui durent quinze jours chacune. Elles ont été 
accordées par Charles LX. lan 1565. L’une com- 
mence au premier Mars & l'autre au quinziéme 
dOctobre. Elles sonte exempte du droit de Comp- 
tablie pour tout qui se vend en foire. La derniere 
est la plus considérable, parce que lon y vient 
acheter & charger des vins dans la primeur. On 
voit alors dans le port de Bourdeaux quatre ou cing 
cens Vaisseaux étrangers dont quelques-uns sont de 
cing cens tonneaux. Les Etrangers font aussi leurs 
cargaisons en prunes, en vinaigre, en eaux de vie, 
en resine, &&. Enfin on peut juger du commerce 
qui se fait 4 Bourdeaux par ce que j'ai déja dit, & 
que je répete encore ici, c’est quil y a eu des années 
ou le Droit de Comptablie a valu au Roi plus de 
quatre millions de livres.” 

lbid., p. 528.—“‘ L’Election de Montauban produit 
des grains, des vins, des prunes, du tabac, & du 
saffran. La plus grande partie de ces denrées 
descendent 4 Bourdeaux par le Tarn & la Garonne. 

seul commerce des prunes que les Anglois & les 
Hollandois enlevent, va 4 plus de cent mille écus, 
année commune. Le saffran & les soies sont portés 
a Lyon. Le commerce des vins est le plus grand de 
l'Election de Cahors. La récolte ordinaire est de 
soixante mille pipes. On les transporte 4 Bourdeaux 
var le Lot & la Garonne d’ot il 

ollande & en Angleterre. On en voiture aussi 
en Auvergne, &c. Ce pais fournit des prunes aux 
& Hollandois.” 

Thid., 304.—“* Dans le Diocese d’Aleth le Canton 
de Limoux produit des vins blancs qui sont assez 
bons, mais qui ne souffrent pas le transport.” 

Ihnd., 305.—** Le Diocese d’ Alby est un pais abon- 
dant en vins, en prunes. On y fait un assez grand 
commerce de prunes seches & des vins de Gaillac. 
Ces vins sont les seuls que l’on puisse transporter. 
On les porte & Bourdeaux, ou les Anglois les 
achetent.” 

Thus Falstaff got his “mouldy stewed 
prunes,” his “mess of vinegar,” and his 
adulterant “resin” whence he got his “sack.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


In a pamphlet, printed in France, entitled 
“La Maniére de langage qui enseigne a parler 
et 4 écrire le francais, modéles de conversa- 
tions composés en hagleteve a la fin du XIV. 
siécle et publiés d’aprés le MS. du Musée 
Britannique, Harl. 3988,” described by the 
editor as having been “écrit par un Anglais 
et pour des Anglais,” the word claret occurs 
more than once; as, for example, in one 
instance, “du vin vermaille claret et blanc, 
bien gracious et aimable a boire,” and in 
another, “ Metez la table tost et aportez-nous 


une fois 4 boire de vin claret ou de yp 
blanc.” In the glossary clarrey is described ag 
“vin sucré et aromatisé, voy. D.C. claretum?” 
Joun Hepp, 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


I do not know whether your correspondents 
have furnished, or are aware of, earlier mep- 
tions of the name than the following. Count 
Giacomo di Savoia sails from Marseilles tp 
Naples, 24 April, 1338, and is provided, among 
other things, with 
“bescotti, panis recentis, et vini clareti, et visi 
Albi......cendalis rubei, azuri, albi,” &c.—Cf. Cibn- 
rio, ‘ Storia della Monarchia di Savoia.’ 

Sr. Crarr BAppELey. 


‘CoMIN’ THRO’ THE Rye’ (9" S. ii. 66,197, 270), 
——-Mr. Water M. Granam Easton has made 
one thing quite clear for readers unacquainted 
with Ayrshire: he has shown conclusively 
that there is a stream named the Rye inthe 
Cunnynghame division of the county. He 
has failed, however, to prove his contention 
that the song which Burns dressed for the 
‘Musical Museum’ makes direct reference 
to this rivulet. He has always believed that 
it does—partly, it would appear, from the 
tradition of the elders, and partly from the 
results of his own observation. But in sucha 
case tradition should not be received as evi- 
dence without the greatest possible caution, 


s sont portez en | 


and personal impressions can never have more 
| than relative value. As regards the worth 
| lessness of unsupported tradition, an apposite 
| illustration may be given in reference to 
Campbell’s ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ Lec 
Goil, in Argyllshire, is popularly claimed 
the scene of this exciting romance, and et 
rts are prepared to give the credulous Eng- 
fish tourist all necessary details. As a result 
a metropolitan magazine, a few years ” 
furnished its readers with an account of 
locality, laboriously prepared on the spot by 
an adventurous man of letters. Of the tope 
graphy of the island of Mull and its relation 
to Campbell’s ballad this descriptive essayist 
had apparently never heard. Similarly, he 
may come north in the near future, and @ 
the Ayrshire Rye for the edification of his 
followers. It may be well, therefore, to pr 
test in time against the misleading tendency 
of Mr. Wattrer M. Granam EastTons & 
severations. As has been said before, te 
song ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye’ is not due ® 
Burns’s original invention, but is merely a 
adaptation. The poet found the heroin 
associated with “the rye,” and he main 
the connexion, with a limited breadth of 
allusiveness. Had he localized the story, aid 


_changed the scene from a growing crop os 
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flowing stream, he would have indicated his 
pur by writing “the Rye,” and thereby 
making the reference quite distinct. As he 
did not do so when giving the lyric to Johnson, 
put plainly stated that Jenny's condition was 
due to her persistence in “comin’ thro’ the 
rve,” his editors have all acted prudently in 
reproducing his text as he left it, and inter- 
preting it according to the natural meaning 
of the words. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Let us not forget the song in ‘As You Like 
It’ about the lover and his lass that o’er the 
cornfield did pass, and lingered “ be- 
tween the acres of the rye” (V. +. 
Sr. SwiITHIn. 


Keats’s ON (9*" S. ii. 186). 
—Mr. Jonn Hess has given an instance of 
the use of the words “writ in water” in the 
ear 1658. Let me add the following, from 
Hakewill’s Apologie,’ 1635, p. 127 :— 

“Whence it comes to pass that unseasonable 
weather, and the like crosse accidents are printed 
in our memories, as it were with red letters in an 
Almanacke; but for seasonable and faire, there 
stands nothing but a blanke: the one is graven in 
brasse, the other written in water.” 

This leads us back to the speech of Griffith in 
‘king Henry VIIL, IV. ii. :— 

Mens euill manners liue in Brasse, their Vertues 

We write in Water. 

Ricuarp H. THornron. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Domespay “ Mansio” (9 8. ii. 326),— 
Although there is no doubt that royal per- 
sonages have put up at the “Angel” at Grant- 
ham, it is very unlikely that this picturesque 
old house occupies the site of the “ Mansio” 
enjoyed by so many English queens. Mar- 

ret Tudor, we know, was brought “in fayr 

ray to hyr Lodgyngs, that was with a 
Gentylman called Mr. Hioll,” or Hall, who, it 
is believed, lived in a stone mansion eastward 
ofthe church, a dwelling that is still repre- 
sented. The property covered by the “Angel” 
belonged to the Knights Templars. It is not 
mprobable that the rival “George ”—an inn 
whose praise is in ‘Nicholas Nickleby ’— 
stands on the spot in which the consorts of 
our kings were specially interest d. The 

is now a portion of acomfortanle hostel 
trected in the latter part of the eighteenth 
tentury as successor to a beautiful building, 
unequal to the requirements of coaching days, 
but which Gunthen would be all the fairer 
for having retained. Street records that Ed- 
ward IV. gave his mother Cicely, Duchess of 
York, a hospitium called “Le George” in 


to her widowed friend Dame Jane Pesemershe 
for life, with remainder to the college of 
Fotheringhay ; but it reverted to the Crown 
(‘ Notes on Grantham,’ p. 68). 

Sr. SwitHIn. 


§. ii. 347).—I remember 
buying two of the Spanish pillar dollars in 
Tenerife in 1892, and giving about 10 pesetas 
each for them, perforated and mounted as 
brooches. So I fancy they cannot be worth 
much more than their face value. 

Ep. Purp BELBEN. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


“La TRINITE DES Vins” (9 S. ii. 348).—This 
expression, which occurs with fair frequency 
outside wine-shops in France, signifies that 
Champagne, Bordeaux, and Burgundy are 
to be had within. T. P. ARMstTRONG. 

Putney. 


THE JUDGE AND THE TREADWHEEL (9" §. ii. 
288, 377)—A somewhat similar instance to 
that given by Mr. MARSHALL is recorded as 
having occurred to the present Earl Spencer. 
I quote the following from Wit and Wisdom 
of 16 Feb., 1889 :— 

“A half-yearly meeting of the directors who 
manage the Northampton Private Asylum had just 
broken up, and Lord Spencer, a member of that 
body, desiring to reach Althorp Park somewhat 
more quickly than customarily, determined to re- 
turn home by a route which intersects the grounds 
of the asylum, and which is rarely used save as a 
summer parade for the unfortunate lunatics. Arrived 
at the gate which separates the asylum from the 
outer world, Lord Spencer, much to his annoyance 
and disgust, found it securely locked. A keeper, 
however, happening to come in sight just at that 
moment, Lord Spencer lost no time in explaining 
to him the nature of his wishes. The man surlily 
replied that his orders were to the effect that no 
one should pass through that gate except due notice 
were given to him to the contrary by the authorities, 
and that, being a married man with a wife and a 
large family, he failed to understand what special 
advantage was to be gained by transgressing the 
rules, and thus placing his situation in jeopardy. 
Observing that the fellow was growing obdurate, 
Lord Spencer thought it best to reveal his name 
and ok. imagining that a knowledge of the same 
would recall the man to his senses. Nothing of the 
sort happened, however. The stolid features of 
the keeper simply relaxed into a broad grin, and as 
he turned to depart he gently enplainel that Lord 
Spencers in that particular locality were as plentiful 
as blackberries in the autumn time. Explanations 
and expostulations were useless, the discomfited 
earl being forced to return the way he had come.” 

Joan T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Sir Rupston (9 S. ii. 387).—Accord- 
ing to Glover's ‘Visitation of Yorkshire, 


1584-5,’ Sir John Rudston married Ursula, 


this town. she bequeathed this, “mine Inn,” | daughter of Sir Robert Dymock, Knt. (the 
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ange Champion), who afterwards married, Your correspondent could have obtained the 
as her second husband, Sir Ed. Wootton, information he asks from Burke’s or some 
Knt., Treasurer of the Parts about Calais. other ‘ Peerage.’ F. ApDAMs, 


Epwarp M. Borraso. | 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. All vesses of the nited Ringe 
| below the rank of marchioness, and all the 
Hesrew NuMERALS (9* S. ii. 288, 335).—Of | daughters of peers above the rank of viscount 
these it may be remarked that there is a|or baron, are entitled to this prefix. 4 
peculiarity. Aleph is 1, and beth is 2, and| marchioness is styled “most honourable,” 
so on to jod for 10, while jod-aleph stands for | and a duchess “ her grace.” 
11, or 10 and 1. Instead of jod-he for 15 Cross-Cross.er, 
which would involve the use oftee letters of | Porny, in the dictionary towards the 
the holy name, the Israelite uses the letters| ond of his ‘Elements of Heraldr 7? oa 
teth-vau, 9 and 6, while for 16 he uses the ‘Honourable,’ says : “ Right pen 3 for 
letters teth-zain, or 9 and 7. For 17 he re-| Paris, Viscounts and Barons.” As these are 
verts to jod-zain. This may be seen by | dignities, not offices, the title is correctly 
reference toa Hebrew almanac, _ |applied to countesses, viscountesses, and 
Brocklyn. U.# Joun E. Norcross. | haronesses. On the subject of titles generally 
—— |has a satisfactory etymology for “ baron * 
Mountoymeu (9 S. i. 188).—Mr. Srreets | been settled ? ARTHUR MAYALL 


is safe in assuming this word to be a Welsh| Ppoxrrictan should be aware that “Right 
form of Montgomery. It would be natural | Honourable” is the customary prefix of the 
to a Welshman in the last century to sup-| addresses of the wives of peers below the 
pose that the second half of the name was | rank of marquis. _Is its use in an announce- 
akin to Cymru (in apposition Gymru), the ment what strikes him as open to question! 
Welsh for Wales, pronounced “ Cumry. KILLIGREW, 
| Pousrictax will find “Right Honourable” 
|applied to a y on p. 317 of the same 
Books on Gamine (7* 8. vii. 461, 481 ; viii- =o of ‘N. & Q’ re which his query 
3, 42, 83, 144, 201, 262, 343, 404, 482; ix. 24, | appears. W.CB 
142; xi. 337, 375).—In Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’s articles on the subject he states French Provers (9 S. ii. 344).—Mp 
8. viii. 42) that there is only one copy of the T. P. Armstronc may like to be reminded 
second edition of Hoyle’s ‘Short Treatise on that Friday and Sunday are associated in 
Whist ’ (1743) known to be in existence, viz., other popular sayings than the one he quotes 
that in his own possession. I have another Friday’s hair and Sunday’s horn 
copy. It agrees with Mr. MaRsHaLt’s de- | Go to the Devil on Monday morn. 
scription of his own, even to the gilt edges, “ Wet Friday, wet Sunday : wet Sunday, wet 
except that the price in mine is not mentioned | week,” was a bit of weather wisdom known 
on the title-page, and the leaf (“To the | in my nursery, where, too, it was said, “If you 
Reader”) facing it is absent. The difference | sing Letaes breakfast you 'll cry before night’: 
seems to indicate that my copy is a still older | a recognition of the fact referred to by Mz 
one than Mr. MarsHat’s. Reference to the| ARMSTRONG, “Sorrow treads on the heels of 
General Index, Seventh Series, of ‘N. & Q.’| joy.” Sr. SwirHm. 
discloses that these interesting and useful or & 
notes have never been finished, although Mr. 353, 396).—I notice at the last reference some 


MARSHALL undertook (7 8S. xi. 375) to con- : 
tinue them. Will he not fulfil that promise? remarks on silhouettes in which attention 
{t is a pity to leave the record in 'N. & Q.’ has been drawn to some illustrations of mine 


incomplete. J. S. McTear. | to two of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ in which 
Bangor, Down. that process is reversed. 

, The designs are spoken of with generous 

“RicHt HoNnouRABLE” AS APPLIED TO A | appreciation, but the account of the manner 

Lapy (9° S. ii. 307).—“The Right Honour- | in which they were produced is not quite 

able the Viscountess ——” is correct style.| accurate. Will you spare me a little spaceto 

To avoid waste of 0, I refer PoLiTIcIaN | explain? The designs were cut with scissors 

to the ‘Directory of Titled Persons’ (pub-| out of white paper, the idea being, if I may 

lished at the office of ‘Whitaker’s Almanack’),| so express it, “felt out” in the cutting 


in which he will find an exhaustive exposi-| Afterwards, to add to the effect, the eye 
tion of the mode of addressing titled ladies. | hale, demecy, &ec., were ~ohel with the 
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point of a stiletto. The design was mounted 
on black and autotyped. The indentations 
made by the stiletto caught the light and 
shade and gave an effect of low relief. This 
was hinted at in the name given to the first 
set of “ cameos ” published, viz., ‘The Sculptor 
caught Napping,’ twelve illustrations to 
nursery rhymes. In later editions of this 
work black silhouettes were contrasted with 
the white cameos on the same page, to in- 
erease the decorative effect. 

Mr. Bentley published two of the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ *The Witches’ Frolic’ and The Bag- 
man's Dog,’ with designs in cameo, and per- 
mitted the autotype in the use of another 
legend, ‘The Smuggler’s Leap,’ which was 
illustrated in like manner for private 
circulation. 

The autotype process is distinctly the 
best for reproducing these cameos, * is 
too costly for large editions. 

JANE E. Cook. 

With this communication is forwarded for the 

itor’s acceptance a reduced print, conveying 
some idea of the two processes. This the Editor 
thankfully acknowledges. } 


PereR THE GERMAN (9* S. ii. 168).—Peter 
the German, King of Hungary, was the son 
of William of Burgundy and Gisela his wife. 
sister of King Stephen of Hungary, an 
daughter of Geysa, king of the same, and 
Adelheid, sister of Mieceslaus L., Duke of 
Poland, his wife. He married Judith 
daughter of the Emperor Otho II., and ha 
one daughter, Adelheid, wife of Albert the 
Victorious, Margrave of Austria. Otto 
Urseolo, Doge of Venice (d. 1025), married a 
sister of Geta or Gela (Geysa?), King of 
Hungary. RaDcuirFE. 


Arms WanTeED (9" S. ii. 187).—The reply to 
the first part of W. C. B.’s query is as follows: 
) Fox of Chacombe, co. Northampton : 
jules, a chevron erminois between three 
lions’ heads erased or; on a chief barry 
nebulée argent and purpure a pale azure 
; with a pelican of the third, all 
within a bordure of the same charged with 
ten hurts (Anne, daughter of Michael Fox, 
married Walter Savage, of Clanfield, co. 
Oxford, ‘ Visit. Oxon., 1574’) ; (2) Wright of 
East Mayne, co. Hants: Gules, a bend ermine 
between two martlets or; (3) Freme of 
lappiat, co. Gloucester: Argent, a chevron 

e; in chief a bar engrailed gules. 
With regard to the second part of the 
with can only add without 
defini ription it is almost impossible to 
identify the shield in question vit might 


umberland, or perhaps to Smyth, co. Bedford 
(1580). These, however, are merely guesses. 
LONSDALE. 


The arms of Freame are thus described in 
Rudder’s ‘Hist. of Gloucestershire,’ Ciren- 
cester, 1779, p. 293:— 

* Against the east wall of the chancel [Bisley] is 
a monument with an inscription for Thomas Freame, 
of Lypiat, Esq., who died in 1659, and his arms, 
viz., (1) Azure, a cross flory gules between eight 
ears of ripe wheat, stalked and pendent, proper ; 
(2) a fess between three birds ; and opposite to it is 
a handsome monument and memorial in Latin for 
William Freame, his son, with his effigy holding a 
book in his hand. He died in 1696.” 

See also, for the family, p. 713. 

Ep. MaRsHALL, F.S.A. 


Mitt Prison, PLymMoutH (9 ii. 308).— 
The Berkshire Militia was quartered in these 
barracks in 1812, and had probably been 
garrisoned there in 1796 when the regiment 
was in that neighbourhood. 

Emma Euiz. Tuoyts. 


There was a “new prison,” so mentioned in 
1695 ; and in the Western Antiquary of April- 
May, 1890, it is asked if its site was “the 
place now used as barracks at Millbay, close 
to the railway station.” W. 


This is assumed to be the place now used 
as barracks at Millbay, close by the railway 
station, referred to in an existing document, 
dated 1695, as “the new prison.” 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tue First Lorp Mayor or Lonpon (9" 8. 
ii. 308).—In 1354 (Thomas Legge, ee 
King Edward IIL., by royal charter, grantec 
permission to the Mayor to have gold and 
silver maces carried before him, and some 
writers consider that the appellation “ Lord” 
was added at this date, either complimentary 
or by a grant; also that the style of Right 
Honourable came into use about the same 
period, though it is more likely it was in 1452, 
when King Henry VI. called Godfrey Fielding, 
Mayor, to be a member of his Privy Council. 
The chief magistrate was styled Lord Mayor 
by King Charles LI. in 1665. 

‘A Brief Chronicle of Successe of Times,’ 
Lond., 1611, p. 575, says :— 

“King Richard also (at that very time) [1189] 
appointed a supreame Officer above the rest by the 
name of Maior, which worde was borrowed from 
the Hebrew word Mar, and signifieth Domin 
Lord; a word used by the Franconians and old 
Saxons, their Neighbours (of whom Englishmen 
have their Originall), but called Maire, as the 
French did their Maires of the Pallace. Thus was 
the chiefe Governor called Maire or Maior, 


possibly have belonged to Culley, co. North- 


because they understood not that the epethite 
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Maire or Maior implyed no lesse then lord without 
any other additions, yet thus was it given fora 
larger augmentation of Honor.” 


And in the list of Mayors, &c., the term Lord 
Mayor is given to all the persons named 
therein. RADCLIFFE. 


The following extracts from one of my 
commonplace books may be of service to 
Mr. Pink :— 


“Maitland [‘History and Survey of London, 
vol. i. p. 129] opines that the honorary prefix of 
Lord to the title of Mayor came into use when and 
because the King permitted the Sovereign of the 
City to have gold maces carried before him on 
the occasion of King Edward III. conferring on 
the citizens their fourth charter, a.p. 1354 [28 Ed- 
ward 

But then 


‘*Sir Nicholas le Brembre, a nominee [custos] of the 
King, 1377 [1 Richard IL}, seems to have been the 
first Mayor to assume to himself the title of Lord, 
but that prefix was accorded without question to 
his successor, Sir John Philpot, 1378, and has been 
recognized ever since.” 


For this last note I do not vouch any 


Lincolnshire,’ edited by W. Andrews, F.R.H.o 
(1891). Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I think nothing more can be said op 
this legend than has already appeared in 


Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


OBSCURITIES OF AUTHORS (9 i. 464)— 
The first of Mr. Le Gallienne’s mottos is mis- 
printed. I have not the book at hand, but] 
think it was “gennem de mange til en.” If 
we put gjennem for the first word, the motto 
is Dano-Norwegian, and means “ through the 
many to one.” I know no more about it. 


E. H. B. 


| 
Melbourne. 
| 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


| Pitt : some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the 
Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. 


authority, but I find in a list of the Mayors | (Longmans & Co.) 
of London in another commonplace book of | As its title indicates, and as its preface states, 
mine a note (also without authority vouched) | Lord Ashbourne’s ‘Pitt’ does not aim at being a 
against the name and date: “1378. John | continuous biography. It seeks only, by means of 
Philpot. Title Lord first prefixed to Mayor.” | documents—many of them unearthed in times com- 
Nexo ratively recent—to show “‘ what manner of man 

NEMO. itt was.” Scarcely an allusion is there re a 


Temple. the work to continental struggles. On the other hand, 


The first five series, also the seventh and 
eighth, of ‘N. & contain very many 
articles on this subject. The charters of 
Edward III. are. given in many old works on 
London, but no reference is made to the title 
of Lord prefixed to that of Mayor. 

Everarp Home CoLemMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Str THomas Herpert’s ‘MEMOIRS OF THE 


Last Two YEARS OF THE REIGN or CHARLEs I.’ | 


(9 §. ii. 287).—The first edition of the above 
was published in 1678. The last edition 
(1815), edited by Nicol, does not mention in 
the advertisement that the lost “Short Notes 
and Occurrences ” had been found. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


I presume that information 
may be found in Dr. Bliss’s edition of Wood’s 
* Athen. Oxon.,’ vol. iv. 

Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 


Byarp’s Leap ii. 329).—Concerning 
Byard’s (recté Bayard’s) Leap nothing need be 
added to the references in ‘N. & Q.. 1* S. vi. 
600 ; 5 xi. 126, 315. 


See paper on ‘ The Legend of Byard’s Leap,’ 
by the Rev. J. Conway Walter, in ‘ bees 


}as might be expected from a man of Lord Ash- 
| bourne’s antecedents, Irish affairs are brought inte 
yrominence ; the consequences of the appointment of 
Lord Fitzwilliam to the Viceroyship and his speedy 
removal from it are closely followed; and some 
light is cast upon the Irish rebellion, the fate of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the attempted inva 
| sion of Ireland. Yet another subject is there on 
| which we are glad of information. This is Pitt's 
| solitary love affair with the Hon. Eleanor Eden, 
| daughter of Lord Auckland, for whom Pitt cherished 
an affection as nearly romantic as his grave nature 
was capable of feeling. Pitt’s letters to Lord Auck- 
land are published in full. They are written with 
studied reserve, through which breaks a light of 
unmistakable affection ; and great, doubtless, as was 
the regret of Lord Auckland at seeing the dreams 
so honourable a connexion fade away, he must have 
found them of a kind to gratify the paternal heart. 
Among the illustrations to the volume is a portrait 
of Miss Eden, subsequently Countess of Bucking- 
ham, from a miniature in the possession of the 
wesent Lord Auckland. This shows a face of much 
full of spirit, and not wanting in refine 
ment. We call this Pitt’s solitary love affair, and, 
indeed, Lord Ashbourne himself uses similar lan- 
guage, since we are not disposed to attach much 
importance to the negotiations for a union between 
Pitt and Anne Louise Germaine Necker, su 
Baronne de Staél- Holstein. Madame 


ecker herself desired the match, and among her 
papers is a letter to her daughter expressing & 
that Mlle. Necker would have married Pitt, of whom 
she speaks as endowed with a great character. M 
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moiselle speaks, however, of “‘ cette malheureuse 
Angleterre,” and can never have had the slightest 
disposition to the match. Pitt’s reason for with- 
drawing his advances to Miss Eden and retiring 
definitely from her father’s house, Eden Farm, 
where he spent his happiest days, was the em- 
barrassed state of his finances, a poverty as uncom- 
fortable as it was honourable. Pitt’s schemes with 
rd to the regulation of Irish trade won, more 
than a century later, the commendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, in ‘Special | of the Irish Question,’ 
said, in a passage quoted by Lord Ashbourne, p. 130, 
note, “ The views of Mr. Pitt for Ireland, as the 
were expressed in the year 1784 by his correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Rutland, were everything 
that equity and justice could suggest.” We are 
disposed, indeed, to regard as the most important 
sortion of an excellent volume the exposition of 
rish grievances which it contains. Lord Ash- 
bourne insists on the imprudence manifested by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and holds that it “‘ was a mistake 
ever to have selected him, and a greater mistake 
still to have allowed him to go to Ireland after he 
had, by his rash and precipitate language, shown his 
thorough unfitness for the Viceroyalty.” The sub- 
_ has, however, been dealt with fully by Mr. 


ky and Lord Rosebery, and has given rise to | 


abundant controversy. 

Lord Ashbourne has drawn most of his materials 
from the Bolton and Pretyman MSS., the Stanhope 
Papers, the Rutland Correspondence, and other 
similar sources he is careful in naming. Such 
domestic correspondence of Pitt as he supplies is 
chiefly interesting as showing the great pride and 
affection with which Pitt was regarded by his 

rents. Pitt’s own letters strike us as hide-bound. 
They are those, naturally, of a man on whom heavy 
responsibility was thrown at an early age, and 
though they justify the high opinion formed con- 
cerning Pitt’s character, which the latest bio- 

yher, like his predecessors, maintains, they have 

‘tle literary charm, and leave us no special feeling 
of regret over the destruction of much of his 
wivate correspondence. Pitt was, indeed, as 


rd Ashbourne says, a politician and “never | 


anything else.” One of Pitt’s early letters is 
acknowledged to be “ an extraordinarily formal and 
verbose production from a youth of sixteen.” 
When, with the assistance of Lord Pitt and Lady 
Hester, his brother and sister, he wrote and acted 
a — tragedy, ‘Laurentius,’ it was wholly 
political. Two stanzas of a poem now in possession 
of a granddaughter of the first Lord Harrowby, to 
whom Pitt presented the original, are printed. In 
the first of these stanzas there is an obvious mis- 
take of “gloom” for grove. Whether it is in the 
original or the transcript we do not know, but a 
mistake it is, losing the chief rime of the quatrain. 
Lord Ashbourne has written a valuable book 
which all politicians will be bound to study, an 
has cast new light upon a character which is great 
rather than sympathetic. It is handsomely got up, 
with Pitt’s book-plate as an ornamental device on 
cover. The portraits, which are admirably 
reproduced, constitute a specially attractive feature. 
y consist, in addition to that of Miss Eden 
already named, of Hoppner’s portrait of Pitt now in 
the possession of Mr. Burdett Coutts, M.P.; the 
fourth Duchess of Portland, from a miniature by 
Cosway ; Thomas Orde, subsequently Lord Bolton, 
by Romney ; John Beresford, M.P., Lord Chatham, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Clare, Henry Grattan, Lord 


| Castle h, and a second portrait of Pitt by Gai 
borough Dupont from House. 


Gypsy Folk-Tales. By Franci i ; 
y Francis Hindes Groome. 
k. GROOME’S new book on gipsy lore, which i 
dedicated to Messrs. Cosquin, 
Lang, and their fellow folk-lorists, opens with a dis- 
claimer (modest, but with a little subacid sugges- 
tiveness) to the effect that he is “no folk-lorist ¥ ut 
one who has dabbled in folk-lore as a branch of the 
eo Egyptian question. If he is not a folk-lorist 
e has had assistance from one who is, and the 
knowledge displayed of variants of the stories he 
has collected and of parallels to them entitles some 
one, whom we will venture to think himself, to take 
a conspicuous place among the commentators on 
folk-tales. It is, however, with the Eg yptian ques- 
tion that he is most closely esneupned Since his 
publication, eighteen years ago, of his profoundl 
interesting * In Gypsy Tents’ (for which see 6* S. ii. 
338, and a long essay by CuTHBert BEpk, 6 S. ii. 
362), his studies of the subject have been maintained 
and he is now prepared to suggest for gipsy tales an 
influence on literature which only an enthusiast 
would claim on their behalf. After giving amon 
| Bukowina gipsy stories ‘The Jealous Husband 
| the basis of which is a wager similar to that in 
| ‘Cymbeline’ between Posthumus and Iachimo, won 
in a similarly fraudulent fashion, he says in a note 
Were I a painter, I would paint a picture the 
Forest of Arden, a Gypsy encampment, with tents 
dogs, donkeys, and children, a Gypsy story-teller, 
and Shakespeare.” After adding, with a touch of 
sarcasm, that we know, ‘of course, that Shake- 
speare derived the material of his ‘Cymbeline’ from 
the novel of Boccaccio...... and not through the 
second story in ‘Westward for Smelts,’” he pro- 
pounds a noma the significance of which is 
scarcely du pious, “Whence did Boccaccio get his 
material?” We will not attempt to answer the 
inquiry. As, however, the most continuous research 
fails = show the —y of folk-lore stories, a 
gipsy transmission or dispersal is as likely as a 
other. Among the Turkish gipsy stories which stand 
earliest, No. 4 is ‘The Story of the Bridge,’ which 
Mr. Groome characterizes as so hopelessly corra t 
as to seem absolute nonsense. Shapeless as it a 
however, it furnishes very curious evidence on the 
| Zavumeene and ancient belief in “kirk grims.” 
| The oumanian story of ‘The Red King and the 
| Witch’ Mr. Groome, with a passing sneer at 
| Maeterlinck, declares to be, in his opinion, the finest 
folk-tale that we possess. It is, indeed, an admir- 
| able specimen, as is that, similar in origin, by which 
it is succeeded, ‘ The Prince and the Wizard.’ Some 


| of the stories have had to be bowdlerized. being 
| it is stated, far too Rabelaisian to be published 
| entire. ‘The expediency of such processes cannot 
| be questioned when a work is, as in the present case 
intended for general circulation. A public exists 
which is entitled to have such stories in their 
ogee shape. By all concerned in the study of 
folk-lore, anthropology, ethnology, and kindred 
subjects, the truth of this contention will be im- 
mediately granted. How they are to be conveyed 
to the select few and kept from general circulation 
we cannot state. he one country in which an 
experiment of the kind has been carried to a suc- 
cessful issue is Germany. We are frequently re- 
minded in ‘Gypsy Folk-Tales’ of the Russian tales 
collected by Ralston and of those in the ‘Contes 
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Secrets Russes.’ This was naturally to be expected. 
It is a little more ge to find what appear to 
resemblances with some of the more obscure 

Italian stories. A widely spread superstition is said 
to exist that a gipsy forged the nails for the Cruci- 
fixion, and that henceforth his race has been accursed 
of Heaven. From the ‘Folk-lore de Lesbos’ of 
Georgeakis and Pineau, Mr. Groome quotes in his 
introduction a ‘Chant du Vendredi Saint,’ a singu- 
larly touching poem, in which the Virgin Mary, in 
search of her Son, arrested by the Jews, passes in 
front of a nail-maker. The following conversation 
takes place :— 

“* Good-day, workman, what art making there?” 

“ The Jews have ordered nails of me ; 

They have ordered four of me ; 

But I, I am making them five.” 

“Tell me, tell me, workman, 

What they will do with them.” 

“ They will put two nails in his feet, 

Two others in his hands ; 

And the other, the sharpest, 

Will pierce his lung.” 
By another legend a gipsy woman, passing by as they 
were about to crucify Jesus, whipped up one of the 
nails they were going to use. She would fain have 
stolen all four, but could not. Her theft is the cause 
why one nail only was used for the two feet. Jesus 
then, it is said, gave the Manousch leave to steal once 
in seven years. Some of the gipsy stories are given in 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum.’ Mr. Groome finds it diffi- 
cult in these cases to determine which is the better 
version. His remarks on the dispersal of folk-tales 
by the gipsies have great interest and value. We 
can but refer our readers to these, without express- 
ing an opinion upon them. We have, indeed, marked 
down many noteworthy points, on which we do not 
enter only because the space we can devote to books 
is so small. It is needless to recommend the book 
to our readers. Those interested in the subject are 
bound to turn to it. It gives a fine collection of 
stories accompanied by sagacious comment, its 
perusal is emphatically a pleasure, and it constitutes 
an all-important contribution to the subject which 
Mr. Groome declares himself not to know. 


Mr. Gladstone. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B. 
(Murray.) 
Str Epwarp HAmMILTon has in this “short mono- 
ph” given us a cakouska preparatory to Mr. 
Morley’s great feast. These Aors-d’euvres, in the 
shape of sixteen short chapters, are most appe- 
tizing. It remains to be seen whether we shall be 
able to appreciate and digest equally well the mass 
of things to be presented in the 1 r meal. 
Sir Edward Hamilton, as the son of his father, 
was a@ persona gratissima in the Gladstone family. 
He had the advantage of being acquainted with 
Mr. Gladstone for nearly forty years. As private 
secretary he enjoyed the closest personal intimac 
with him. In this little volume Sir Edwa 
Hamilton gives us the result of his observations 
during this long term of friendship and duty. 
There is no attempt at bi phy. It is a simple 
record of the man from the impressions he had 
received of him in the performance of his public or 
private duties. No one, especially one occupying 
the place of his private secretary, in daily inter- 
course with his chief could have escaped Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal fascination, and Sir Edward 
Hamilton doubtless writes whilst still under its 


lamour. But he is not blind to Mr. Gladstone 

efects, and is fairly impartial in the statement of 
his views. Each short chapter is an interesting 
study. Whether Sir Edward Hamilton be delineat. 
ing Mr. Gladstone as “‘ the greatest member of the 
greatest deliberative assembly which, so far, the 
world has seen”—to use Mr. Balfour’s words— 
whether he be dwelling upon his energy and ip. 
dustry, method and power of work, his adminis. 
trative capacity, or as the devoted husband and 
father, he wavy a faithful sketch of the greatest 
Englishman of the nineteenth century. 


James Hain Friswell: a Memoir. By Laura Hain 
Friswell (Mrs. Ambrose Myall). (Redway.) 

In the days when Hain Friswell was a hard-worki 
journalist in London, and was writing books s 
as ‘The Gentle Life,’ which obtained remarkable 
vogue, and were highly praised, his daughter was in 
the habit of assisting him, and caught up, naturally 
enough, a style so like his own as to deceive some 
readers. Since a life of Hain Friswell has been 
called for, she has, no less naturally, supplied it. In 
the execution of so pious a task she enjoys immunity 
from criticism. Friswell was, however, it must be 
said, sensitive and thin-skinned, and, though the 
author of ‘The Gentle Life,’ was not always so 
gentle as he might have been. There are one or 
two obvious misquotations, which we will attribute 
to oversight. We are sorry to hear F. Guest Tom- 
lins, the secretary of the Shakespeare Society, 
spoken of as ‘“‘a” Mr. Tomlins. He was in his day 
a man of some note, and is not yet on the way to be 
quite forgotten. 


Aotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rule. 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Ousmane 
ents who repeat queries are requested to the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Capt. Georce Kirton (“See how these Chris 
tians love one another”).— This quotation was 
referred to in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” S. xi. 49, 79; xii. 40; 
7 S. v. 269, 359. See Tertullian, ‘ Apologeticus 
adversus Gentes pro Christianis.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed t 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher’— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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DECEMBER, 1898. 


HOUSEHOLD WORD S. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH I8 INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


A GAME OF PATIENCE. 


Chapters III, to X. 


THRICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


A Story in Four Weekly Parts. Parts I. to IV. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


JAMES CONWAY’S WIFE. | A DEBT of GRATITUDE. 
The PISKEYS’ COIT. ONLY a MISTAKE, 
TRUE to HER WORD. A SMUGGLING YARN. 


CONSTANCE. SUCH is LIFE. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


CYCLING ACROSS MID-WALES. JULES VERNE. 
IN a LONDON BACKWATER. BLUNDERS in SHAKESPEARE. 

BRODERIE TURC. FASHIONS. 

LITERARY WHIMSIES. The BATHURST MYSTERY. 

WELL KNOWN bot UNFAMILIAR. The TRUE HISTORY of SANTA CLAUS. 

The TABLE: Some Minor Comforts. MUCH-MARRIED MEN. 

The PRINCE of CONJURORS. The MANUFACTURE of the FALSE. 

BURIED HEARTS. - JN the BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Winter Hygiene. POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- 
GREETINGS. ENCE, &c. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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READY 14TH DECEMBER, 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK. 
1899. 


THE BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, THE CHEAPEST, AND THE MOST USEFUL 
ALMANACK IN EXISTENCE. 


Sewed, 440 pp. 1s.; half bound, with Supplement, 776 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


PUBLISHED 17TH JANUARY, 1899. 
Crown 8vo. neatly half bound. 


WHITAKER’S TITLED PERSONS. 


A DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS FOR THE YEAR 1899, 


Designed as a Companion to WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, and containing an extended List of the 
Royal Family, the Peerage, with Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights and Companions, 
Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial Bishops, with a Comprehensive Introduction 
and an Index to Country Seats. 


“A fitting addition to the Almanack, Gives one of the best accounts that we have seen of the 


royal family...... Well up to date.” — Times. 
** We have examined it closely enough to declare that it will be found to contain all the information 


for which a peerage is usually referred to.”"—St. James's Gazette, 
‘*Incomparably convenient for quick reference. A thoroughly good and useful book, and well 

worthy of its place beside the old Whitaker.” —Scotsman. 

**A miracle of concentration.” —4 theneum, 

“The cheapest and handiest work on the peerage ever issued.”— Hast Anglian Daily Times, 


THE BEST SERVICE LIST. 
PUBLISHED 17TH JANUARY, 1899. 
Crown 8vo. navy blue and scarlet cloth, 5s, 


WHITAKER’S NAVAL AND MILITARY 
DIRECTORY. 


In One Alphabetical List all active Officers of the Two Services and most of those retired, ip 
addition to the Ships of the Navy and the Regiments of the Army with their Officers, 
The handy size, together with the fact that it contains information hitherto obtainable only afte’ 
an arduous search through many highly priced volumes, warrants the claim that it is 
THE VERY BEST SERVICE LIST EVER ISSUED. 


The Edition for 1899 will be even more peemgits than that for 1898, and 150 pages will be added. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, F.C, 


Printed wi EDWAKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; by 
OHN C. PRANCIS at Buildings. Chancery Lane, F.C November 26. 
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